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‘3 ADDRESS 
To the Lewis County Agricultural Society, Sep- 
£0 
tember 24, 1822. By the Rev. Isaac Cuin- 
.TONs 
Respected auditory,—the members of the Lewis 
county Agricultural Society, particularly. 


In performing the task assigned me on 
_ this interesting occasion, I shall not attempt 
"any display of chemical or philosophical il- 
 “lustrations ; nor shall T undertake to exhibit 
- #6 your view any details of the treasures of 
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written by the learnedy: enor extract from the 


4 hess which is most familiar to myself, and 
_ which I hope will not be altogether unpro- 
» fitable to you. The bible, from my earliest 
fi ‘Fears, has been, my study, and I verily believe 
it not only the best book on morality and re- 
& ligion ; but the best book on husbandry also: 
My theme shall be the words of the wise king 
‘| Ofisrael, prov. 12, 11, “ He that tilleth his 

a and shall have plenty of bread.” 
| Happy is the age in which we. live! Ah 
__ happy nation to which we belong! The bless- 
_ ings of liberty, earned by the toil, and bought 
"with the blood of our fathers, are poured in- 
_ toourlap. No cruel despot rivets upon our 
4 hands the galling chains of slavery, nor takes 
: from us and our families, our daily earnings. 
- The fields, the orchards, the gardens, and the 
habitations we possess, are ourown. We 


of the golden cup of peace and of plenty. 
~ Thongh husbandry is a subject on which 


_ knowledge contained in the various volumes’ 
a mamerous addressés which have been made: 


i to agricultural societies both in Europe and) 
» America ; ; but shall follow that mode of ad-. 


eat of the fruit of our own labour, and drink | 





| but generally more curious than useful—bet- | 


;the most fruitful and elevated geniuses may 
dwell with rapture, and continually find new 
sources of pleasure and:improvement ; yet the 
general principles being plain and simple, 
have Jong since been well understgod, and 
are fully taught in the sacred volume. Late 
discoveries, it is true, have been numerous, 


ter suited to amuse the man of leisure, and of | 
a speculative turn of mind, than to profit the 
practical farmer. ! 

By long experience and observation, prac- | 
tical farmers become fully acquainted with 
the art, and in the field of labour they must | 
teach it-to their sons, In this way the know- 
ledge has been and must be handed down 
from one generation to another.. Every man; 
therefore, understands his own farm, on which 
for'years he has lived. He knows perfectly 
well what parts of it are best suited.to the 
various kinds of grain, what, to pasture, what 
to hay, what to fruit, and what to timber. 

Humanly speaking, then, every thing de- 
pends on industry and enterprise. Without 
them, you can do nothing, and with them 
every obstacle may be overcome. ‘ Nullum 
numen abest si sit diligentia,”’ was a favorite 
maxim with the ancients. 


x= 


In the progress of this address, then, you 
will permit me only to mention a’ fewof the 
most important and leading principles of this | 
noble art; and then with a-view to rouse to 
industry, perseverance, and enterprise, the 
spirit of husbandry which has so long slum- | 
bered: and that every latent energy may ‘be | 
brought into actual and successful operation, || 
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I will endeavour to. set before you some ‘of 
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the advantages which the kind and benificent | 


e's. rai ots 


hands. 
The general principles of husbandry, I say; 
are taught in the bible; , easy to be under- 


stood, and suited to the meanest capacities. 


The first that I would notice, is with regard 
to tillage. 
sow not among thorns,” ’. Briars and thorns 
must be subdued. - The clods. must be bro- 


‘ken—the soil must be mixed, and effectually : 


| worked and prepared to. receive the precious 
seed. He only who tilleth his land hath the 
promise. Nothing is more ridiculous, thanite 
expect a reward for: our labour from a half 
tilled piece of ground. ve Agai 
the ploughman plough afi day to sow? Doth 
he not break.the clods of the ground ! ?. When 
he hath made plain the face. thereof, doth: he . 
not cast abroad the. fitehes, and scatter, the 
cummin, and cast in,the principal, wheat 

the appointed barley in their place? —— 
God doth instract him to Peasniyes oe doth 
teach him.” 





Again, another important . peinniie as * 


taught in the scriptures, is with regard to 
sant The husbandmen in ancient times | 
planted their vineyards with the choicest 
vines, Isaiah, 5, 2. 
householder were astonished to find tares a- 


mong the wheat, and said, “Sir, didst” thou. 





not sow good seed in thy field ?”” - It is 


l sary to take great pains about seed, and ‘mae 


ny are apt to be too neghgent. If it is not 
the best, they say. it will do! But seed which 
is mixed with spurious. kinds, or such as will 





‘ome vegetate, or if it does vegetate, will have 


‘but a feeble blade, will only disappoint’ you 
of yourcrop. The skilful husbandman, then, 


¥" 


Pfrent of the universe hath an into > your ap 


“ Break up your fallow ground, 


» Doth not 


The servants’ of the. 
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wih paces to select his seed i in aesson, be 
sure that it is good and well prepared. 
+ Again, when the husbandman planted a 
vineyard, it is said “ he fenced it.” Fencing | 
isan important part of the husbandman’s care, 
otherwise the beasts of the field will destroy 
the crop. -Care must also. be used to prevent 
the little animals from.doing mischief, which 
-cannot be prevented but by fencing. They 
~ must be taken anddestroyed. ‘‘ Take us the 
~~ foxes, the little foxes which soil the tender 
vines” Again, the wise king describes the 
man who through negligence and want of per- 
_ Severance, ruins his own affairs. “He that 
observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
th the clouds shall not r@p.” “I 
went by the field of the slothful, and the vine- 
“yard of the man void of understanding, a 
lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the face of it, and the stonewall 
thereof was broken down.” | “ The slaggard 
will not plough by reason of the cold, there- | 
fore shall he beg in Larvest, and have no- 
thing.” We sometimes see a man’s house 
with broken windows, his barn with the shin- 
gles and beards loose, and many fallen of ; 
his‘ farm with poor fences, and his cattle run- 
ning from one end of it to the other; but lam 
thankful this does ‘not often happen in the 
county of Lewis. 
(Again, another ‘important ‘article in good 
leasbandry, isconcernitig fruits Inancienttimes, 



















































perfection ; and it was an early discovery that 
fruit flourished best on high grounds. When 
_ Noah went forth from the ark which rested on 
~ Mount Arrarat, he “ began to be'an husband- 
man and planteda vineyard.” The land of 
Jude "Was not only a“ land of wheat and of 
barley, , bat of vines-and of fig:trees, and pom- 
at nndians (a kind of delicious and beautiful ap- 
, d of.oij olive, and of honey.”— 
Z hraim: wasa wonderful place for 

trai ok various kinds. 
vineyard on a. very fruitful. hill.” .. “ As the 
 apple-tree: among the trees of the wood, $0 is 
my beloved among the sons.”” In all coun- 
a eed believe, fruit flourishes best on high 








this part’ of ‘husbandry was carried to great | 


“« My beloved hatha | 


These are some of the great principles and | 
outlines of husbandry, and as a consideration 
why you should be most earnestiy engaged in 
it, permit me to remark that it isan honor- 
able employment. This employment the 
Most High directed the parents of the human | 
race to pursue. While in a state of innocence, | 
their business was to till and cultivate the gar- 
den. It is the great source of subsistence and | 
of wealth for all mankind. | Whence-do me-: 
chanics, merchants, politicians, judges, and all 
civil rulers, and their families receive their 
subsistence ? From the field. “ The king 
himself(saith Solomon) is served of the field.” 
And itisa happy omen, that it is esteemed | 
honorable at the piesent day, for men of 
science and literature ; for the able general ; 
for the learned judge, and for the skilful. poli- 
tician to be ‘concerned, notonly in the theory, 
but in the practice of husbandry. 

Again, it is an employment, which of all 
others, tends most to the improvement of the 
mind. ©The husbandman is daily conversant 
with objects which remind him of his Crea- 
tor’s wisdom and benificence. ~He admires 
the bud. His senses are gratified with the 
fragrance of the field, the blossoms of the trees, 
and the sweet melody of the groves. And the 
natural tendency of the product ofthe labours, 
is to excite within him acelestial ardor, to in- 
spire him with gratitude, the sweetest and the 
noblest of all haman enjoyments ; and to en- 
kindle upon the altar of his expanded heart, 
the sacred, the devotional fire which is of all 
things else, most “yay oc in the sight of his 
God. : 

Again, it is an employment which of all 
others, gives the most contentment. Of all 
classes of men the husbandman is the most in- 
dependent. His resources are at his own 
command. While the merchant trembles, 
lest his creditors become imperious or his 
debtors insolvent; whilethe mechanicis either 
mortified with his dependence on his custom- 
ers, or filled with vexation, because his work 
remains on his hands, and his children 
have no bread; while professiqnal men 
must depend on their own popularity, subject 























;and in this region, with.a northern ex- 









I dig about it and dung it.” 





; Ray 


oe ' _ Posie be » eae wd manured, 


eordeclivity’ And-concerning the bar- || the multitude, and consequent] 
veri fig tree, the ‘dresser. said, “ oy it ‘this || security for their future succe: 








to the whims, the prejudices and caprice of 
can have no 
prosperi- 





ia ‘ In or-}j ty ; the husbandman is unmoved by the chang- 
es “gerto take fruit trees-bear well the ground || es, and Gnappatled a the rgensin of the 


times. 








—— 
But let us Come nearer to our oWn case, 


Where can be found a more favourable eh. 
mate, aud a more productive soil, than in this 
county. Our local situation is elevated, 
commanding, healthy and beautiful. Our sea. 
sons, both in summer and winter, are proba- 








biy more steady and salubrious than any other . 


part of the continent. We are free from the 
scorching sterile heats of the’ southern states, 
from the continual changes of the middle— 
from the pestilential damps and. exhalations 
of the western, and from the extreme colds of 
many of the northern. Our rains do not fall 
in those impetuous torrents, nor our snows in 
those dreadful tempests as on the Atlantic 
coast. In this region, the husbandman finds 


but few days in summer, but he may attend té * 


his business; nor the traveller but few in 
winter, but he may conveniently pursue his 
journey. - As far as I can judge from actual 
and long residence, both in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, the summers here are more 
pleasant, and more favourable to agricultural 
pursuits ; and the winters more steady and 
mild than there. And what further evidence 
need we of the strength and fertility of the 
soil, than the height of the timber, the luxuri- 
ant growth of grass, and almost évery kind of 
grain? Wheat, rye, barley, pease, oats,. In- 
dian corn, hemp, flax ., potatoes, onions, vinea, 
and culinary roots doariah here and grow 
with a luxuriance which astonishes strangers, 
Apples, pears, plums and melons, not only 
flourish well and come to maturity, but in 
richness, and delicacy of flavour, far excel 
those produced in souihern climes. The rea- 
son is obyious. During the summer months 
while the fruit is coming to maturity, the 
weather is usually fair—the sun shines more 
hours in the day, and gives us more genial 
warmth than in latitudes further south. 

In this county the pastures are so rich, the 


meadows so abundant, and the cattle so excel- - 


lent, that it is generally acknowledged one of 
the best grass countries ; yet some people 


have doubted of its being a first rate grain — 


country. In this, however, they greatly err im 
judgment. General Brown whois a first rate 
farmer and possesses one of the best farms in 
the county of Jefferson, in his address to the 
Agricultural Society of that county, says that 
his wheat had averaged twenty bushels an 
acre. A number of respectable farmers in 
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this county have told me that theirs, has - ; 
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‘manufacturers of ashes, wool carders 
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_ nent as to the quality and prices. 


“Stall fed, 350, worth $40 per head, 
Of whiskey, 60,000 gallons, worth 30 


- Deduct for expenses on the way to 
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yielded more, ‘ad there have been frequent 


_ instances wherein whole fields have exceeded 


- forty. 


‘And with suitable management it is 
easy to raise from fifty to seventy-five bushels 
of Indian-corn from anacre. I mean with 
common cultivation, and with extra cultiva- 
tion, from an hundred and ten to an hundred 
and twenty. And what further evidence need 
we that this a fine grain country, than the vast 
quantities of wheat, pork, whiskey and other 


‘produce sent yearly to market. 


Now the first settlements in this county, 
began about 26 years ago, most of the settle- 


ments, however, have been made within half 


that time. The wholé number of inhabitants 
iow, including all the souls, isa little more 
thon 9000. I have taken considerable pains 
to enquire of farmers, merchants, distillers, 
and 
others, that I might obtain as accurate an esti- 
mate as possible of the quantity of produce 


‘sent yearly from this county ; and I believe 


the following is very nearly an accurate state- 
Itake the 
market price, because the carrying #® done 
chiefly by the people of the country : 
Of wheat, 27,000 bushels, worth in Al- 

- bany, $1.12, 1-2 per bushel, $30, 375 


Ofashes, 240.tons, worth $1 40 per 
ton, 33,600 


Of pork, 750 barrels, prime and mess, 


-worth $11,50 per barrel, 8,625 


-Of beef cattle, grass fed, 700, worth 


$16 per head, 11,200 
14,000 


cents per gal. 18,000 


; Of merino wool, 2009 Ibs. worth 50cts. 


per lb. 1,000 


- Of linseed oi}, 1 ,100 gals. worth 75 cts. 


per gal. 825 


Of oil of peppermint; 700 Ibs. worth 
$2, per lb. 


-. Of cats, 7000 bushels, worth 20cts. per 


bushel, 1,400 





Total, $220,425 


ag 


And a balance is left, of $117,425 


. ‘as the fair estimate of the produce of Lewis 
_ County over and above whatis consumed in } 


1,425 | 


| 
$3,000 


| 


i 








sure that the above estimate is not too high. 

Here are two articles, which though con- 
sumed in the county, ought to be noticed at 
this time ; one is wool, and the other sugar. 
As near as I can learn, there have been 45,000 
pounds of wool carded within the county an- 
nually, for several years past, for domestic 
use ; and 200,000 Ibs. of maple sugar have 
beer manufactured, which amounts to nearly 
five pounds of wool, and 25 Ibs. of sugar to an 
individual person. But we have not wool 
enough—we ought to have nearly double the 
quantity. 

[ would then demand, in_ what part. of the 
state, or of the United States, can be found 
as much surplus produce in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants ? We are also well 
advanced in horticulture and: fruit. Four 
hundred barrels of cider were made in one 
town, the last season. There are many fine 
young orchards and nurseries, which justify 
the expectation that this will be an excellent 
country for fruit; and the pains which have 
been taken to ebtain a great variety of choice 
kinds, give evidence both of the wisdom 
and enterprize of many husbandmen. A great- 
er assortment, and better, selection of apples 


and plums, probably cannot: be found in the 
state. 


Again, we have other important adyanta- 
ges. There are in almost every part of the 


| county, excellent quarries of fine stone, which 


make the best of lime, easy to be hewn, easi- 
ly obtained, very beautiful, and in their natu- 
ral state almost equal to hewn stone. They 
are the best materials, and are in sufficient 
abundance for building as many houses, stores, 
manufactories, mills, &c, as can ever be want- 
ed within the county. 

There are also many fine streams.of water 
which rise upon the heights of the land, and 
discharge their contents into the Black river. 
These afford a vast many more sites for mills, 
manufactories, and every kind of water ma- 
chinery than can ever be wanted. The peo- 
ple of Ohio would esteem these of inestima- 
ble value if-they had them. . The Black river 
also is a noble stream, passes through the cen- 
tre of the county, . and. will in. time-without 
doubt be very useful for its navigation. 

Again, our advantages for. market are not 
inferior, they are indeed good, From the 


the county. Sundry other articles, as butter, |] centre of this county to the canal at Rome, i is 
cheese, beans, pease, live sheep, sheep’s pelts, || only thirty-three miles, and about the, same 
&c. Ihave omitted, for the sake of being" distance to Brownsville, where is good navi- 
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| gation into the St Lawrence. | “With th 
fore mentioned distance of ‘bing leat mullite 
land carriage, we have the benefit of either of 





demand at either place, may best suit our ins 
terest. 
These are the great motives to industry, 


perseverance, and enterprise ; and are they 
not sufficient to call forth all the energies of 


habitants of Lewis county, that a price is put 






prove it? Shall it be said, that in other 


and enterprise, peoplemake greater 
in husbandry, more progress i 
finement than we ? + aven forbid! Forbid ! 
ye! nee Ae IN OUR NEXT.].- 





From. the Philadel hia Aurora, 
RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN TRADE. 
Sixty-six American vessels, the tofinage ot ‘ot 

which amounted to 15,480 tons, were e 
ed in ns ager 1820 in the St. Peters 
trade. Thea value of the goods exported from 
Russia by these vessels was $2,000,000, of 
merchandize imported by the same. $1,000000. 
The exports consisted. principally: of iron, 
hemp, corda e, sail cloth,rav uck sheetings, 
diapers, quills, tallow candles, and leathers.— 
The imports were sugar, coffee, indigo, coti 
rice, tobacco, quercitron bark, pepper, gi 
ger, raisins, spirits, oil and nankeens. Russi 
sends us nothing but the-produce of h - ow! 
industry ; to pay for which we visit 
suit of nankpens. and the West Indies i in iecoeh 
of tropical fruits Eighty-six baleswf cotton, 
325 tons of Rise, 385 tons of querci ron bat, 
25 tons of tobacco, 2588 gallons of s 
163,500 gallons of oil, were most 
cles of the produce of our own soil oat in- 
dustry, which we sold last year at St. Peters- 
burgh ; and after. all our circu ti 
there is still, in this branch of trade, a ba 
against us ; althou eee ore 
from all countries, inate! ; 
tersburgh, has been stated 
ity to amount to $38,000, ox 
tojonly $21,000,000. The | Aas rican 
nage was less than one-eleventh 
whole tonnage employed in the trade‘to St. 
Petersburgh, while the exports in Am 
vessels were, of lron, more than One ha 
Hemp, nearly one sixth—of Cord: 
than one third—of Sail tse eno 
Sheetings and Diapers, nea 
of Feathers, five ahthe of t 
ties of those articles exported" The 
prove that no part of the ¢ 
























Russia of the. uhp 





during the year, can pir to thet sm ai 


| the great markets of Albany or Montreal, as — 


the human mind ? Shall it- be said of the in- » 
into their hands, and they have no heattto i im- 


of the state, where their, advantages are by. no oe 
means equal to ours, merely by perseverance 


inggealth and re- 


it which has been — by America. ~ ” 
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es EE ER IV.—Continvep. 
“INJURIES. CAUSED BY INSECTS. 


* : 


DIRECT INJURIES. 


_ 4n this catalouge of noxious insects, I must 
pot/omit those which every where force them- 
selves upon our notice, and are viewed with 
éneval disgust. I mean the numerous fami- 
-of Arachne, the insidious spiders. . Few of 
ése, however, are really personal assailants 
_of man... The principal is that which has 
‘given rise to so much discussion, and has so 
much employed the pens of-naturalists and 
 physicians—the famous:Turantula, (Lycosia 
Tarantula, Waick.) The effects ascribed to. 
its-wouods, 4nd their wonderful cure suppos- 
ed to be wrought by mgsic and dancing, have 
leng been celebrated: but after all. there 
seems to haye been more of fraud than of 
truth in the business; and the whole evil ap- 
ars to consist in swélling and inflammation. 
r. Clavitio submitted to. be bitten by this 
animal, and no bad effect ensued; and the 
Geunt de Borch, a Polish nobleman, bribed a 
man. to undergo the same experiment, in 
whom the only result was: a swelling in the 
hand, ‘attended by ‘an intolerable itching. 
The fellow’s sole remédy wasi.a bottle of wine, 
‘which charmed away his pain without the aid 
‘of pipe and:tabor.  ~ . 
There is however a spider (4ranea 13-gut- 
tata Rossi) the bite of which is said to be 
‘¥ery dangérous, and even mortal. “Thiebaut 
‘de Berneaud, in his Voyage io Elba, affirms 
that in the volterrano, he knew that several 
“country people and domestic animals died in 
consequence of it. And according to Mr.' 
Jackson, a spidet,called there the Tendaya- 
“Man, is found in Morocco, which has vene- 
“mous powers ‘equally formidable. The bite 
* of this insect, which is about the size and co- 
; Jour of a hornet, but rounder, and spins a web 
5 to be almost invisible, is said to be 
» poisonous that the person bitten survives 
sa few hours, “In ‘the cork forests the 
man, eager in his pursuit of game, fre- 
ently earries away on his garments this fa- 
“tal insect, which -is inated always to make 
head before inflicting its deadly 





















_ towards the 
_ |} suspect you will find this list long enough 5 
- abd I beli 











eve it includes the most remarka- 
» insects that. assail the surface of our bo- 
. to answer either the demands of hunger 
e-stimulus.of revenge. . There is, howe- 
class of insect’annoyers, as I ob- 
1e béginnin -of this etter, which, 
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he. impulse of fear or re- 
us extremely in . other 
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~ How extremcly unpleasant is the sensation 
which that: very minute. creature, Thrip’s 


|| physupus, L excites in sultry weather, mere- 


{ 
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her make us their food, nor || M 





e,, H 160: an * de. . ? : . ) , 
sia hese se must now be detailed to you. America by Michaux, 


ly by creeping over our skin! I have some- 
tithes found this almost; intolerable. A simi- 
lar torment, reckoned by Ulloa ‘a kind of 
Mosquito, infests, the inhabitants of Carthage- 
na in-South America. ‘They are called Man- 
tas blancas, and creeping between the threads 
of the gauze curtains that keep off the former 
pest, though they do not bite, occasion an 
itching that is dreadfully tormenting.* But 
these are nothing compared with the teasing 
attacks of the Simulium reptans, Latr. which 
as Linne informs us, who misnamed it a Cu- 
lex, is so’ incredibly numerous in Lapland, as 
entirely to cover a. man’s body, turning a 
white dress into a black one, occupying the 
whole atmosphere, filling the mouth, nostrils, 
eyes, and ears of travellers, and thus prevent- 
ing respiration, and almost choking them. 
These little animals do not bite, but torture 
incessantly by their titillation.—In New South 
Wales a small ant was observed by sir Joseph 


Banks, inhabiting the roots of a plant, which 


when disturbed, rushed out by myriads, and | 


running over the uncovered parts of the body 
produced a-sensation of this kind that was 
worse than pain. | 


The common house-fly is with us often suf- 
ficiently annoying at the close of summer; 


but we know nothing of it as a tormentor, | 


compared with the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe.—* I met (says Arthur Young in ‘his 
interesting Travels through France) between 
Pradelles and Thytz, mulberries and flies at 
the same time ; by the term flies I mean those 
myriads.of them which form ‘the most disa- 
greeable circumstance of the southern cli- 
mates. “They are the first torments in Spain, 
Italy, and the Olive district of France: it is 
not that they bite, sting, or hurt, but they 
buzz, teaze, and worry: your mouth, eyes, 
ears, and nose, are full of them: they swarm 
on every eatable ; fruit, sugar, milk, every 


thing is attacked by them in such myriads,. 


that if they are not incessantly driven away 
by a person who has nothing else to do, to 
eat a méal is impossible. ‘They are however 
caught on prepared paper, and other contri- 
vances, with so much ease and in such quan- 
tities, that were it not from negligence, they 
could not abound in such incredible quanti- 
ties. If 1 farmed in these countries, I think 
I should manure four or five acres-every year 
with dead flies.—I have been much surprised 


| that the late learned Mr. Harmer should think 





* These. insects probably belong to La- 
treille’s genus simulium, and may. be what are 


| dutinguished by French_ travellers from . the 


Mosquitos, (which fhey call Maringouins or 
faragoims,) under the name of Moustiques, of 
which he haa examined specimens, having all 
the characters. of that genus, brought - om | 
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it odd to find, by writers who treated of south. 
ern climates, that driving awey flies was an 
object ef importance. Had he been withme. © 
in Spain and in Languedoc in July aud Au- 
gust, he would have been very far from 
thinking there was any thing odd in it.” 

Our friend Captain Green, of the sixth re. 
'giment of the East India Company’s native 
troops, relates to me, that in. India, when the 
mangoes are ripe, whichis in the hottest part. 
of summer, a very minute black fiy makes its 
| appearance, which because it. flies in swarms 
into the eyes, is very troublesome, and causes 
much pain, is called there the eye-fly. At 
this season the eyes are attacked bya p le 
supposed to by occasioned by eating the man- 
goes, but more probably the result of the irri. 
tation produced by the fly in question, which, 
‘however, they admit, carries the infection 
from one person to another, : 

You know-that the hairs taken from one 
pod of Dolichos pruriens and urins, L. com- 
monly called Cowhage and Cow-itch,* occa- 
sions a most violent itching, but perhaps ate 
not aware that those of the caterpillars of 
several Bonibyces, a family of Moths, will pro- 
duce the same disagreeable effect. One of 
these is the procession moth, (B. processionea, 
-L.) of which Reaumur has given so interest: 
ing af® account. In consequence of their 
short stiff hairs sticking.in their skin, after 
handling them he suffered extremely for se- 
| veral days ; and being ignorant at first of the ” 
cause of their itching, and rubbing his eyes — 
with his hands, he brought ona swelling of 
the eye-lids, so that he could scarely open 
them, Ladies were affected even by goin 
too near the nest of the animal, and. foun 
their necks full of troublesome tumours, oc- 
casioned by short hairs, or fragments of hair, ”, 
brought by the wind. Of this nature also:is 
the “famous -Pityecampa of the - ahcients, 
the moth of the fir (B. pityoeampa, F.) the 
hairs of which are said to occasion a very-in-" 
tense degree of pain, heat, fever, itching, and 
restlessness. It. was accounted by the Ro- 
mans a very deleterious poison, as is evident 
from the circumstance of. the Cornelian law 
“ De sicarus’’ being extended to persons ‘who 
administered Pityocampa. : 

in these cases the injury isthe consequence 
of irritation produced by the hair of the ani- 
mal; but there are facts on record, which § 
prove. that the juices of many insects ate § 
equally deleterious. Amoreux, from a work 
of ‘Turner, an English writer on cutaneots 
; diseases, has given the following remarkable 
history of the ill effects produced by those of 
spiders. When Turner was a young practi- 











* Cowhage has been administered with 
| success as an anthelminthic,.as has likewise 
spun-glass pounded ; the spicula of these sub- 
stances destroying the worms. The hair.of 
the caterpillers here alluded to, and perhaps 
jalso the larva of Bombix Caju, (the Tigar- 





Moih,) might probably be equally efficacious. 
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tioner, he was called to visit a woman, whose 
custom it was, every time’she went into the 
cellar with a candle, to burn the spiders and 
their webs. She had often observed; when 
she thas cruelly amused herself, that’ the 
odour of the burning spiders had so much af- 
fected her head, that all objects seemed to 
turn round, which was occasionally succeeded 
‘by faintings, cold sweats, and ‘slight vomit- 
ings: But, notwithstanding this, she found so 
much. pleasure in tormenting these poor ari- 
mals, that nothing could cure her of this mad, 
ness till she met with the followiug accident : 
-the legs of one of these unhappy spiders hap- 
pened to stick inthe candle, so that it-could 
not disengage itself; and, the body at length 
bursting, the venom was- at last ejaculated 
into the eyes and upon the lips of its persecu- 
“trix. In consequence of this, one of the for- 
mer became inflamed, the latter swelled ex- 
cessively, even the tongue and gums were 
-slightly affected, and a continual. vomiting at- 
tended these symptoms. In spite of every 
yemedy the swelling of the lips continued to 
‘increase; till at length an old woman, by the 
simple application for fifteen days of the 
«leaves and. juice of plantain, together with 
some spider’s web, ran away with all the glo- 
sy of the cure.—Ulloa gives us a remarkable 
account of a fiery red colour, common in Po- 
payan, called! Coyw or. Coyba, and usually 
found in the corners of walls and among the 
herbage, the venom of whith is of such ma- 


-on:the skin of either man or beast, it immedi- 
ately penetrates into the flesh, and caus- 
-es large tumours, which are soon succeeded 
‘by death. Yet, he further observes, if it be 
erushed .between the palms of ‘the hands, 
which are usually callous, no bad coase- 
quence ensues. People who travel along the 
walleys of the Neyba, where these insects 
abound, are warned by their Indian attend- 
-ants, if they feel any thing stinging them, or 
crawling on their neck or face, not so much 
as'to lift up their hand to the place, the tex- 
ture of the Coya being so delicate that the 


Jeast force causes them to burst, without ji 


which there is no- danger, as they.seem other- 
wise harmless animals. The traveller points 
out the spot where he feels the creature to 
one of his companions, who, if it: bea Coya, 
blows it away. If this account does not ex- 
aggerate the deleterious quality of the juices 
of this insect, it is the most venomous animal 
that is known ;. for. he describes it as much 
smaller than a’ bug. The only remedy to 


_ which the natives have recourse for preyent- 


ing the il effects arising from its venom is, on 
the first appearance of swelling, to swing 
‘thé patient over the flame of straw or long 


“gras, ‘which they do.with great dexterity : af- ||’ 
ter this operation he is reckoned to be out of |! 


flanger.—The poisoned arraws which Indians 
‘employ against their enemies have been long 
éelebrated. “The Coya may, in ‘the western 
world, have'furnished the poison for this pur- 


} tured with their venom is incurable. 
son also gives a recipe by which the natives 


what they reckon ‘the most effectual poison 
for the point of their arrows. They mix the 
juice of a species of Euphorbia, and a cater- 
4 that feeds on a kind of sumach, (Rhus, 


use. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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From the Cape Fear Recorders Shkd 
GUINEA GRASS. ; 


i 


_ We recommend to our readers the rep 


Bs 3 of 6 r 
bes the following communication.—There c 


be no doubt of the correctness of the staté, 

ment. Its importance, especially to this se¢- 

tion of the country, must be self evident. 
[Eprror. 


Mr. Smith, 

1 am not so much convinced of the immense 
importance of introducing the culture and 
propagation of the Guinea Grass, and of the 
highly beneficial consequences that will re- 
ward those, who will take the little trouble of 
trying, faithfully, an experiment, that I can- 
not resist the temptation of making one more 


‘ dignity, that on crushing the ‘itfsect, if any fall } effort to bring it into notice. The paper you 


published ‘was too long for the’ attention of 
many readers, and the facts too scattered -to 
obtain their particular notice and recollee- 
tion. | therefore afford you an opportunity 
of essentially serving your customers and 
country, by sending you a short, but distine- 
tive view, of the important subject, from the 
former publication, and an account of my own 
success. . 

If it be found to succeed in North Caroli- 
na, it will be more valuable than the discove- 
ry of a gold mine. | 
Sir Bryan Edwards—In Jamaica it is con- 
sidered, next in importance to the sugar cane. 
Most of the grazing farms throughout the Is- 
land were originally created, and are still sup-. 
ported, chiefly by means of this valuable her- 
bage,. Hence the plenty of horned cattle for 
the butcher and planter; which is such, that. 
few markets in Europe can furnish beef at.a 
‘cheaper rate, or of a better-quality, than: Ja- 
maica. 4 : 

It yields a quantity of grass almost exceed- 
ing belief. petra BREE 

From not more than ‘six plants, a-pint of 
‘seed was given to one person. No doubt, but 
a sthall proportion of the product. | 

in the East Indies it grows to the height of 
seven feet—admits of being frequently cut— 
fresh and dry state, with avidity, 
“Colonel Laurens, formerly “President of 








Congress, Ambassador, &c. sowed one fourth 


pose. An author quoted in Lessor tells us 
that an ant as big as a bee is sometimes used; 
and that the wound inflicted by weapons tinc- | 7” 
Patter- || August, he divided one’ of the roots into t 


of the: southern extremity of Africa prepare 


-) and when the mixture is dried it'is fit for 


makes excellent hay, cattle eat it both ‘im aj tle upwards of 6 feet 6 

































of an acre, of very indifferent land, in. ¢ 
Seed sprung and soon covered the grot 
with grass four. feet. high and upwa 





ty-eight parts, which were immediately _re- 
— Every part took root and grew fine- 
Dr. Brown sowed the seed, in the city of 
Natchez, in the moath of April, in holes two ~ 
feet apart. When the plants attained'a pro- 
per'size, he took them up, and divided the 
roots, set them out when’ the soil was wet, 
filling up the ground he had appropriated for 
the experiment, begarr torcut the grass on the 
iSth July. 194 stalks from 6 to 7 feet higl ae 4 
growing from one root, weighing together 30 
pounds. Onthe 10th September'a second = = 
cutting from one seed weighed 35 pounds— 
the number of stalks were 184, some of which . 
measured ten feet eleven. inches in length.— 
Some part of the lot very poor soil—grass 
there 6 and 7 feet high. = ti Sia 
* One acre will more than-support five horses 
most abundantly the year round, “One eighth | 
of an acre, of very fertile land, near)-Fort 
Adams, from plants set. out the first and se- 
, cond weeks in May, withoutany trouble ex- 
cept cutting down the first growth of grass on 
the 20th June, say in from 5 to 6 weeksjial- 
lowed cutting for plough horses and mules 
and supplied them with as much as they could 
eat during the whole summer. On the 26th 
September it had been cut four times, and in 
two weeks would be cut the fifth, © 

From 20 roots, the fourth cutting yielded 
260 pounds of green grasses yee OP 5) 

No kind of grass, supports the heat of .the 
‘sun better—and from. the first of July unti 
killed by the frost, it will afford a constan 
‘and abundant supply of green food, ie 
The seed should be sown as early in the 
spring as the danger from. frost is over, and 
the plants set out when two, or three inches 
high. They will readily take root, A i 
et or two of the young plants will be suffici 
for an acre. nA 
O<p One hundred plants would enable » 
poor family to keep a cow in town, OF 


a dray horse with food all the stm % aoe 
|. Experience.—About the 20t ; Mev" 
| ent mes | 


‘A, §. Allen having ky c : 
Shai 
















seed,.which Mr. Gales obligingly "§ 

35 
feet wide, in three. drills,—-From. it. ve 
planted out, at Smithville, 187 roots in a b 
23 feet square. I have planted an irregular 
piece at home with 200 roots; and from 1e 
same bed many more roots can and o 


be taken, it having been gory ip 


Pe] 


with a little ditference of s0il at gne end of 





the bed from the other, occasions the gi ; 
be even. ~ Some crit 4 sally mi soa 





| begun to cut this day, (July 5.) bat obgervio 
that Dr. Brown, who sowed a3 @arly a3 April 
at Natches, began only the I6tk of Jylv’” 
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“think Pshull defer it till that day. Besides | 

_ the above bed; which J shall call my . experi- 

‘bed, I have sowed a much larger space 
of ground, from. which I shall have it in my 

power to give Jibcrally to any persons, with- 

. Olt distinctidn, dispozed to give it due atten- } 

tion, and who will leave their names with 

“: a *° GOLUMELLA. 
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The Editor was absent on.a short tour, for 
the benefit of his health, during the late cat-. 
~ tle-show and fair of the Albany county _Agri- 
‘cultural Society. This must apologize for 
ournot having prepared an accountof the 
‘proceedings. In fact, our indisposition. has 
been such for three months past, as to disable 
us almost entirely, for editoria] labours. When 
we shall retrieve our health, is known only to 
the disposer of events ; but we hope it may 
iiot be long before we shall be able to resume 
our Summary, the fatigue of compiling which 
we-have been obliged to forego for some 
weeks past. 3 

As winter is approaching, when family ex- 
 penses are necessarily increased ; and as the 
proceeds of this establishment, if all duly and 
prompily collected,. will afford but a very 
slender support tothe Editor, we once more 
earnestly request all who are indebted to it, 
to remit the amount without delay. To each 
individual indebted, the amount is small in- 
deed, whilst in the aggregate, to the Editor, 
and those interested with him, it is of the ut- 
most consequence. 
: x on 

The account of the proceedings of the Fair 
and Cattle Show of last week, as furnished 
by thé\Committecs, will appear in our next. 
From these accounts it, is gratifying to ob- 
serve, that the Albany county Society is still 
upheld 'with-its*wonted spirit and utility, not 
only-in relation to the advancement of the ag- 
ricultural but of every other interest which 
forms an important link in the social chain. 
The munificence of one of its best and ablest 
patrons is continned, and is sensibly felt inj 
preserving the Institution. — 


From the American Farmer. 


. ENGLISH METHOD OE. CURING. 
eo 
Mr. tINNER, é 


— 
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it twelve months ago, or perhaps more | 
_ two ‘very pleasant communications were: in- 








~- = Se 
S€rted im your highly valued paper, teaching 
Us how to save our bacon, and_should it ever 
be my lotio take charge of that very. interest- 
ing branch of domestic economy, (for as yet I 
am only a consumer) the information therein 


contained will be attentively perused, and so 


far as the receipts of the adepts are not incon- 
sistent, will be strictly adhered to. They 
are both, no doubt, the result of experience, 
and whoever should be doomed to dine with 
either of the gentlemen I am persuaded would 
not have cause to regret, that their kind, host 


“had administered any other than his own fa- 


vourite prescriptions in the curing of his 
hams; “and it is more than probable such is 
the excellence of both, that as strong a par- 


‘ty could be formed to sustain and advocate 


the merits of each particular system, as is now 
to be found through the country in support of 
the “ hockside,” and its opposite—or in ‘other 
words, the Maryland and Virginia side. Eve- 
ry man. of reflection, and who looks. deep 
(more especially if he should belong to that 
very knowing and respectable family, the 
Croakers,) must see that this is bringing 
about a “ bone”? of contention which is one 
day or other to set these two sister states by 
the ears—as the Missouri question, has re- 
cently done with more of the same happy 
family. To be Hockites and Anti-hockites 
will one day (no doubt distant) be the badge 
of distinction, like the White and Red Rose 
of York and .Lancaster. Pardon this digres- 
sion, and return to the subject—whilst, we 
have been ihstrticted and pleased by the com- 
munications from both the gentlemen, it was 
thought that it would not be otherwise than 


appropriate to detail a conversation with an | 


English dealer (to use his own phrase) in pigs, 
a native of Hampshire, now resident in Balti- 
more, who states that the part of England 
from whence he came was above all other 
parts distinguished for the curing of bagon, 
and that the process by which this excellence 
was effected is by singeing or burning the 
hair, instead of taking it off by scalding, in 
the way that we are accustomed to pursue, 
and that so much the more was the singed 
bacon esteemed, that it would command from 


|four to five and six shillings more in the hun- 


dred than that which was cleansed in the or- 
dinary way by scalding; and when my in- 


formant left England, which was about three 


years since, that. cleansed by scalding, com- 
manded 78 shillings, and the singed 84 shil- 
lings the hundred. He represented the mode 
of cleansing to be very simple. The hog ha- 
ving becoming perfectly dry after it is killed, 
place it upon the nd or a board, cover it 
over with:straw and set it on fire, and after 


‘|: burning .the-hair quite off, at.the same time 


taking especial care not to burn the skin, it 
should then be hung up and swept clean, and 
scraped gently, so as to avoid breaking the 


skin ; after it has been washed down, it is to 


be opened and cleansed within, &c. My nar- 
rator stated another peculiarity of no great 


— 








consequence, and not having, it is-believed, 
any effect upon the quality of the article in 
question ; yét’as at variance with our mode it 
is mentioned. ‘The Hampshire practice is to 
cure the shoulder, middling and gammon; 
united in this form, there would necessarily 


be less rust or outside.* Now 1 confess my- 
self at a loss for a reason shewing why this 
singeing operation should improve the bacon, 


Yet as it was stated to me asa received fact, 
and that there must be the difference the price 
denotes, [ thought it would not be foreign from 


the object of your paper, to throw it to the 
public, that the knowing ones, and the curious, 
if they thought proper, might amuse them- 
selves with reasoning into causes, or make 
experiments to establish or controvert facts, 
Because the peculiarity in the curing of Eng- 
lish hams is related, it is not to be inferre 


ihat Ihave ever been prevailed upon to be- * 
lieve for a moment that'an English ham can 


be brought in comparison with one of our 
own curing—true it is, to taste an English ham 
has never been my lot, neither have I ever 


been favoured with a cut of the roast beefand — 


plum pudding of Old England. Yet suchis 
the fact, it does not wound my feelings to 
confess that the latter two dishes are superior 
to ourown. But to acknowledge their hams 
equal to ours, would be giving up every eating 


thing, and such is the estimate placed upon. 


our supposed pre-eminence in this particular, 


that I doubt whether there is not many a mer-. 
| ty landlady, Who. proud of her renown for cur-: 


ing bacon, and whose dish fills with essence 
at the first incision, would think it more rea- 
sonable “to give up the fisheries” than te 
give up the question ofsupremacy in the cu- 
ring of hams. ‘Sure it is that the superior ex- 
cellence of an English over a Maryland ham 
cannot be acknowledged without having been 
first tasted by “ RUSIN URBE.” 
August 28th, 1822. 





* There seems to be good reason in this— 
especially as some good judges recommend to 
salt it on boards, and to let every thing drain 
off. On the other hand our old friend Sylva- 
nus, who has got to be authority on this. sub- 
ject, says, that middlings, shoulders, and hams, 
should remain in salt, and smoked. different 
periods of time, according to their thick- 
ness. — Edit. Amer. Far. 


—=2+o— 
From the Philadelphia Union. 
SOUTHERN VINEYARDS. 


To James L. Cathcart, Esq. 

Notwithstanding the remarks in reply: to: 
my card, both by yourself and the writer. un- 
der the signature of “ D.”’ I am:still:of opi- 
nion that the low lands, (and such I deem the 
whole territory of the Floridas,) are not a- 
dapted for Vineyards. . This tract, like most 
countries reclaimed from the sea, is flat, and 
of course abounds with swamps and marshes ; 
and, as far as such lands have come to my 
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knowledge, I have uniformly found them to 
have damp atmospheres, and generally, in the 
spring and fall, to be deluged with ram. The 
tract of country in which the grape is most 
extensively cultivated in the eastern partof the 
world, lies between the 25th and 51st degrees 
of north latitude :. but these latitudes, in this 
western hemisphere, are liable to late frosts 
where the low and marshy lands obtain ; 
which, with the humid atinosphere, are inimi- 
cal to:the upland vines. As to the grape 
which abounds and grows luxuriantly on the 
St. Jobn’s river, | am of opinion, it is of that 
species which is common in the United States, 
in low, wet places, and on the margin of ri- 
vers, aud might perhaps not incorrectly, be 
termed an aquatic plant, which will be found 
only calculated to make tow wine, very inferi- 
or to the fine cyder of the middle states. — 


»With regard to the transplanting of these aqua- 


fics to the pine barrens, in order to their im- 

rovement, I am also of opinion that you 
would be disappointed in the experiment, and 
that it would result in their deterioration.— 
The hammock lands of Florida, Darby des- 
cribes as ‘marsh or savannahs, overgrown 
with wood.”? And he appears, in his late pub- 
lication (1921) to doubt, from the heavy rains 
to which the Floridas are subject, whether 
the grape would come to maturity. Relative 
to the Champagne country of France where 
vineyards flourish, if it is marshy and a humid 
atmosphere, I must confess | labor under an 
etror on the point in question, the proper lo- 
cation ofthe vineyard. As regards the “ ex- 
tensive open plain’? observed by. Bartram, 
“considerably north of the Alabama river,” 
with a species of grapés other thanthe aquatic, 


-* ‘Feast that this fact will induce you to choose 


dscite in the gravelly, dry, and highlands.— 
Trusting that no other than a friendly motive 
will be attributed to my miscellaneous and 


brief remarks, I remain, dear sir, very respect- 


fully, yours. 


24+ 
: From the Aurora. . 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


-We have observed, during the present sea- 
sop, several gentlemen in this city, clothed in 
domestic manufactures. These goods are of 
an excellent quality; and when compared 
with the flimsy, light articles imported from 
Europe, dressed and finished with great art, 
only to deceive the ignorant or unwary pur- 
chasers; the superiority of our own manufac- 
tured articles, becomes evident. , 

It should be remembered, that every dollar 
expended in this way, remains in the country ; 
it passes from hand to hand, and encourages 
our own country. It is time that our citizens 
determine to wear clothing, which is made in 
our own country, I‘hey are sufficiently good 
in quality, for any person ; and for durability, 
vastly superior to foreign fabrics. Every man 
of reflection, knows, that the present system, 
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of importing goods, beyond what we can pay 
for, must in a short time, eventuate in further 
ruin. Our gold, has already been bought up, 
in many instances at a premium, and shipped 
out of the country. Foreign agemts; are now 
collecting Spanish dollars; and in a few 
months longer, they will also disappear from 
among us. And for what purpose, my neigh- 
bour asks me, is all our money shipped to 
England. Why to pay the interest on loans, 
on the public stocks, and for goods, imported 
into this country. We thereiers employ her 
manufacturers, instead of employing our own. 
When the goods arrive in America, the very 
duties, belonging to the government, are also 
shipped off to England to pay the interest, on 
American stocks held by them. At the same 
time, England refuses to receive our produce ; 
which now is almost without price. When 
our specie is exhausted, which perhaps will 
not regire the space of eighteen months long- 
er, what plan will the government adopt, to 
pay the interest, on our debt, owned by fo-. 







reigners. ‘They must resort to direct taxa- 
tidn. And every farmer in this country, will 


be taxed, to pay-the interest of the debt, due 
in a great measure to British subjects. But 
how can the farmer pay this annual tax, when 
his produce, absolutely, from a want of a mar- 
ket abroad, is rotting in his. granaries. ‘The 
government to support its credit, must either 
borrow money, which is adding to the evil, or 
they must fill the land with tax gatherers ; and 
the money earned by your hard industry, is 
wafted by every tide, from our shores. _ If 


we wear our own manufactured articles— j}. 


this same money circulates among ourselves. 


are enabled to maintain themselves, and not, 
as now, be chargeable upon the public. It 
will not be alleged, at this period of time, that 
we want ingenuity or capacity. Our bitter 
opponents, well know, we only want courage- 
ment. We wish to see patriotism and inde- 
pendence, once more animate our fellow ci- 
tizens. 


—+o— 


From the Democratic Press, June 14. 


PEAS vs. POTATOES. 


As we cannot prevail upon; our Agricultu- 


rists or Horticulturists to raise potatoes 
enough, the citizens of Philadelphia, notwith- 
standing the quantities which have been im- 
ported, are in se!f defence, and for economy’s 
sake, obliged to eat Green Peas, . Peas, thi 


day, are selling in our matket at four cents ‘the 


half peck, while. the same quantity of Pota- 


el of Peas is 32 cents, while a bushel ef Po- 
tatoes is 1 dollar. In other wards, Green 
Peas do not fetch one third so much-money 


= 


‘The industrious, are employed, and the. paor | 


|| their Sheep. We. have.a Home market at. 












good prices for all-the potatoes, all the flax, 
and the wool, which can, at least for some 
years, be grown in the United States. 


—_+ or , , 
Wonderful Calf.s—A calf only seven mgt 1s 
old on the 16th di last month, the property « 

‘Nathan Cook, of Fayette, Seneca county, 
is stated to have given for the last month from 
i 1-2 to 2 pints of milk everyday ; andhasa | 
bag and teats of a handsome size.. ‘The usual 
quantity of cream rises on the milk as on-milk - 
from cows. The calf is but common sized 
for the age, and Mr. C. is obliged to have it 
milked regularly to prevent injury.— 4. Far. 





Diep. ]—On Saturday se’nnight, in this city,” 
Mr. Witstam M’Kewnan, printer. Mr. JM? 
Kennan was a native of Iréland, but an adopt- 


.ed citizen of the United States. He came | 


over a young lad, and served an apprentice- 

ship at the printing business with the Editor 

of this paper. Though in the humble walks 

of life, he was respected sincerely by a nume~, 
rous acquaintance for the uniform generosity 
and integrity. of his heart.. He was a faithful 

apprentice ; and when settled in life, an affec- 

tionate husband, a kind parent, and a good 

citizen. He suffered a Jong and painful ill- 

ness with great’ fortitude, and died ‘in the 

Christian’s hope of a glorious resurrection. 


Just published and for sale, by. © 
__S.-W. JOHNSON, Jun, 
Sign of the Ledger, 395 South Market-street . 
Albany. : 
The state of New-York 
AGRICULTURAL ALMANACK  _- 
for the year of our Lord 1823. Published un- 
der the patronage of the Board of Agriculture. 
By S. Southwick. -° Baa , a 
TO THE PUBLIC, 

The subscriber was the first to introdace 
the publication of an Agricultural Almamack in 
this state ; and having determined to inue 
it, hopes to preserve the patronage of those 








toes fetches twelve anda half cents., A bash- |i 











for the same quantity as Potatoes do. Once. 


again we advise our farmers to plant more 
potatoes, pay more attention to the sced pota- 


toes, grow more Flax, and take more care of 





kind ; 


who are willing that. the-first projector of a 
useful enterprise should reap. the reward of 
his labors, before he has to contend with rival. 
ship and opposition. He doubts not these. - 
lections for the present Almanack, are as val- 
uable as those of any rival publication ofthe 
and with this remark submits it to the 
judgment of thé practical farmer. 


Wm. Disternell, Lansinghburgh, Bradle 
Wright, White Hall ; 8. C, MCoflin, Sche- 
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é<-The public are requested to be very 
particular to enquire for ‘Southwick’s Alms. 
nack, , ee, 


October 8. 
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POETRY. 








bs THE TIME-PIECE, 
Who is he, so swiftly flying, 
His carecr no eye can sce ? 


_ Whoare they so early dying, 
. . From their birth they cease to be ? 


Time : behold his, pictured face ! 
Moments : can you count their waste ? 


Though with aspect deep-dissembling, 
Here he feigns unconscious sleep, 
Round and round this circle trembling, 
‘Day and. night his symbols creep, 

While unseen through earth and sky, 


His unwearying pinious fly. 


Hark ! what petty pulses, beatifg, 
Spring new moments into light ; 


Every pulée its stroke repeating, 


‘Sends its moments back to night ; 
‘Yet not one of all the train 
Comes uncall’d, or fiits in vain. 


~ Inthe highest realms of glory, 


Spirits trace, before the throne, 


. On eternal scrolls, the story 


Of each little moment flown ; 
Every deed, and word, and thought, 
Through the whole creation wrought. 


Were the volume of a minute, . 
Thus to mortal sight unroll’d, 
More of sir and sorrow in it, © _ 
More of man, might we behold, 
Than on history’s broadest page 
In the reli¢s of an age. 
Who could bear the revelation ? 
Who abide the sudden test ?— 
With instinctive consternation, 
Hands would cover every breast, 
Loudest tongnes at once be hush’d, 
Pridé in all its writhings crush’d. 
Who, with leer malign exploring, 
On his neighbour’s shame doth look ? 
Wouid not each, intensely poring 


~ . On that record in the book, 


Which his inmost soul reveal’d, 
Wish its leaves forever seal’d ? 


~Seal’d they are for years and ages, 


Till the earth’s last circuit run, 


Empire chang’d through all its stages, 


Ris’n and set the latest sun— 
On the sea, and on the land, 


~ Shall a midnight angel stand: _ | 
_ Stand—and while the abysses tremble, 


Swear that time shall be no‘mere : ~ 
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fle Quick and dead shall then assemble, 
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| pleasingly written. 


Men and demons range before 
That tremendous judgment scat, 
W here both worlds at issue meet. 
* "Time himself, with all his legions,. 
Days, months, years, since nature’s birth, 
Shall revive ; and from all regions, 
Singling out the sons. of earth, 
With their glory or disgrace, — 
Charge their spenders face to face. 
Every moment of my being 
Then shall pass before mine eyes :— 
God, all searching! God all seeing ! 
-_ Oh appease them, ere they rise : 
Warn’d, I fly, I fly to thee ; 


God be merciful to me ! 
Christian Mirror. 
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wa own me 


From the New-York Literary and Scientift 
Repository. . 




















dan. By J. S. Bucxinenam. 4to. 


553. London. 
Mr. Bockinenam combines what are 
scarcely ever found to meet in the same indi- 


PP: 


lor by profession, with the reading of a scho- 
lar. Early smitten with a passion for travel- 
ling, he began to indulge it at the age of nine 
years, in a maritime capacity, and in the 
course of ,the succeeding years of his life he 
has visited most of the places of any note in 
the four quarters of the globe. From the 
mass of his observations during his extensive 
wanderings, he has selected those which re- 
gard Palestine, and the country which sur- 
rounds it, wherewith to commence the cha- 
racter of author. That part of his route which 
was directed through the country of Bashan 
and Gilead, East of the River Jordan, has 
hitherto been the boundary of all our know- 
ledge regarding the ancient Judea. As this 
part of Mr, B’s travels is the most attractive 
in itself, so likewise is it that which is the most 
The account of the ruins 
of the ancient city of Jerash, its triumphal 
arch, its naumachia, temples, theatres, bridg- 
es, acqueducts, and groups of Ionic and Co- 
rinthian pillars, must forcibly arrest the at- 
tention of the antiquary and the scholar, who 
will regret, almostas keenly as the author 


| himself did, that the jealous suspicions of the 


Arabs, and the consequent timidity of - the 
guides, should have: prevented him, and his 
accomplished companion, Mr. Bankes, from 
taking more than the view they present of 
these most splendid remains of antiquity.— 


| The a ad presents only a disgusting pic- 


ture of Turkish arrogance and Christian kna- 














very and profligacy. All the friars, to a man, 


Travels in Palestine, through the countries of 


Bashan and Gilead, East of the River Jor- | 


vidual, the fearless and hardy habits of a sai- 
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————— ——— ————__ 
are discontented with their office of watching 
over those sacred remains which robably 
their forefathers bled to rescue from the hands 


i of Pagans ; and among the various reasons 


assigned by each for his remaining in a situa- 
tion so disagreeable to him, such as want of 
money, want of friends, the fear of offendi 
the higher powers, or the utter inability to re. 
turn to Europe from all these causes .combin- 
ed, not one ever assigning, as a motive for 
his endurance of the evils he complained of, 
any thing like being resigned to suffer for re. 
ligion’s sake, er delighting to remain on ground 
hallowed to him as the scene of his Saviour’g 
ministry. ‘These worthies expressed great 
| satisfaction in the prospect of the re-establish: 
ment of the holy Inquisition, spoke of Ferdin- 
and in such terms of eulogium as bigotry and 
cunning together prompted, and praised him, 
above every thing else, for twice the money* 
that was asked of him for any pious purpose, ~ 
We were glad to find that our present Kin 

} on the contrary, was in disgrace, on account 
having when he was Prince Regent, sent only 
fitteen hundred pounds to the guardians of the . 
Holy Sepulchre as a present,the King of Spain 
having just before sent six. thousand pounds 
sterling for the same purpose. Parsimony, 
when we consider the knaves and hypocrites 
who share the spoil, could not be better prac- 
tised than in this. instance.—New Monthi 
Magazine, Dec. 1821. 
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REDEMPTION OF LANDS 


‘SOLD FOR TAXES, 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 


_ Puptic notrce is hereby given, that all 
| such lands, as were sold by the Compiroller, : 
for arrears of taxes, on the sixth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-one, and the next succeeding days, 
until the first day of March thereafter inclu: 
sive, and which have not been, and shall not - _ 
be redeemed on or before the first day of | 
March next, will be conveyed to the purchas- 
ers of such.lands, respectively, or their as- 
signs, and the owners thereof will thereafter 
be deprived of the privilege of redeeming the 
same.—Statements of lands so sold, and the — 











been sent to the Treasurers of the ‘several 


law directs. a 

JOHN SAVAGE, Compirolier. 

August 10, 1822. “6 wRa, * 
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07 COMMUNICATIONS and: SUB: 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by the 


South-Pearl-Street. Each volume comprises 
twelve months, or fifty-two numbers—the 
‘numbers are issued weekly on Tuesdays, and 


wN 


June. ~ fi 
TERMS.—Tuaret potians PER annum, 


; the volume commences the first Tuesday. in 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





























amount necessary to redeem the same, have § 


counties were such lands are situated, as thé — 


Evitor at the Printinc-Orricr, No. 87, § 


